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The  Braille  alphabet  conveys  meanings  by  this  simple  code  of  embossed  dots. 


A  bust  of  Louis  Braille — "a  brilliant,  inventive  intellect." 
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One  hundred  years  ago  Louis  Braille  died, 
but  his  alphabet  remains  precious  to  the  blind 

By  HELEN  KELLER 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago  in  Cou- 
pvray.  a  little  French  village 
about  twenty-five  miles  from 
Paris,  Louis  Braille  died — a  complete 
human  being,  though  blind,  and  great 
because  he  had  greatly  used  his  loss 
of  sight  to  liberate  his  afflicted  fellow 
creatures.  He  had  both  lived  and  died 
in  the  glorious  light  of  a  victorious 
spirit  and  a  brilliant,  inventive  intel¬ 
lect.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
lay  my  tribute  on  the  shrine  which  he 
occupies  forever  in  the  hearts  of  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  dark  for  whom  he  held 
aloft  "lamps  with  hope’s  young  fire  to 
fill.” 

Braille  was,  I  believe,  among  the 
forerunners  of  unimagined  changes  in 
society  and  the  views  which  cement  it. 
For  he  wrought  his  will  through  an 
invention  so  to  mold  the  world  of  the 
blind  that  today  their  spirit  and  mind 
are  different.  Their  outlook  upon  life 
is  different  because  a  blind  man  dared 
to  assert  his  manhood  and  to  establish 
for  them  a  practical  system  of  writing 
and  reading  that  they  could  use  for 
educational  purposes. 

Louis  was  born  in  1809  while  the 
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turmoil  of  revolution  was  sweeping 
over  France.  He  was  in  the  thick  of 
events  when  Napoleon  imposed  levies 
of  bread,  cows,  mares  and  hay  upon 
the  countryside  for  the  Grand  Army 
after  its  terrible  defeat  in  Russia,  and 
the  people  were  assessed  for  money. 
Simon  Ren6,  Louis'  f&ther,  paid  a  tax 
of  340  francs.  Later,  the  Russian 
grenadiers  came  through  Coupvray, 
and  Simon  Ren6  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  cow.  Afterward,  there  was  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  Prussian  soldiers,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  provide  billeting  for  them 
for  seventy-four  days.  Louis  could  not 
help  sensing  the  hardships  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  around  him  or  hearing  their  often 
excited  political  discussions. 

the  age  of  3  Louis  accidentally 
pierced  his  eye  with  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  who 
was  a  harnessmaker,  and  as  a  result 
he  never  beheld  the  light  of  day  again. 
There  is  very  little  known  regarding 
the  effects  of  his  blindness  upon  Louis 


as  a  small  child.  But,  judging  from 
the  brilliancy  of  his  mind  displayed 
later  at  school,  I  picture  him  as  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bright  little  boy,  full  of 
curiosity  concerning  everything  he 
could  touch.  Besides,  he  was  blessed 
with  affectionate  parents,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  responded  to  their  love 
as  a  plant  to  sunshine. 

It  is  a  fact  that  he  attended  the  vil¬ 
lage  school  with  seeing  children,  where 
he  was  recognized  as  a  pupil  of  unusu¬ 
al  promise,  and  it  is  easy  to  surmise 
how  he  sensed  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  social  ferment  and  unpredictable 
events.  No  doubt  he  caught  something 
of  the  white-hot  energy  that  was  stir¬ 
ring  in  the  souls  and  minds  of  the 
French  people.  Possibly,  it  was  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  enrollment  as 
a  pupil  at  the  Institution  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  de  Paris. 

Certainly,  the  driving  force  of  a  new 
France  —  and,  as  it  proved,  of  world 
change  —  was  aroused  in  Louis  before 


his  thirteenth  year  when  his  father 
took  him  to  the  institution,  and  it  was 
never  extinguished  throughout  his  life. 
Despite  his  horror  of  violence,  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  republic  and  its  new  im¬ 
plications,  and  after  he  was  appointed 
as  a  professor  at  the  institution,  he 
actively  applied  the  freedom  proclaimed 
in  the  Rights  of  Man  to  his  blind  fel¬ 
lows  who  had  not  known  before  how 
to  use  the  initiative  and  self-determina¬ 
tion  that  are  essential  to  individual 
development.  His  invention  of  a  dot 
system  as  a  tool  for  their  education 
was  a  means  by  which  their  intellectual 
release  was  effected. 

X  HAVE  read  all  the  facts  about 
Louis’  outlook  on  the  world  I  could 
secure,  and  I  find  no  statement  of  his 
"philosophy  of  life.”  However,  when 
he  was  a  professor  at  the  institution, 
he  taught  his  pupils  Braille  as  a  means 
to  their  own  intellectual  development, 
nurtured  their  love  and  pursuit  of 
knowledge  and  trained  them  to  be  skill¬ 
ful  and  efficient,  either  as  workers  or 
as  musicians.  He  was  a  modern  edu¬ 
cator  in  the  best  sense — he  recognized 
the  right  and  the  need  of  the  blind  to 
evolve  personalities  as  natural  and  re¬ 
sourceful  as  those  of  the  seeing.  He 
seems  never  (Continued  on  Pnr/e  44 ) 
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(Continued  from  Page  16) 
to  have  thought  of  himself  as 
a  creature  set  apart  from  see¬ 
ing  humanity. 

The  blind  were  then  only 
just  emerging  from  the  degra¬ 
dation  which  had  pursued 
them  down  the  ages.  Although 
the  pupils  at  the  Institution 
des  Jeunes  Aveugles  de  Paris 
received  affectionate  care  and 
the  best  possible  instruction, 
yet  as  a  whole  the  blind  were 
still  avoided  and  regarded  as 
victims  of  divine  wrath. 
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_ ,T  the  institution,  various 

characters  in  relief  had  been 
attempted  in  the  hope  that  the 
blind  could  use  them  for  read¬ 
ing  and  writing.  Valentin 
Haiiy,  the  founder  of  the  In¬ 
stitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles, 
had  devised  an  embossed  type 
resembling  ordinary  capitals. 
Unfortunately,  however,  his 
system  did  not  meet  adequate¬ 
ly  the  physiological  require¬ 
ments  of  the  reader’s  finger. 
As  a  result,  the  characters 
were  considerably  (  modified 
and  other  new  types  were 
brought  forth  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing  should  employ  the  same 
sort  of  printed  type  as  far  as 
possible.  Still,  the  number  of 
readers  remained  discourag- 
ingly  small,  and  obviously 
without  books  the  sightless 
could  not  be  educated. 

Ciiai  lea  Sdi'Olci,  aJi  aiisxy 

official  who  had  been  much 
occupied  with  various  modes 
of  communication  and  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  invented  a  meth¬ 
od  in  which  words  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  signs  composed  of 
dots  arranged  in  different  po¬ 
sitions,  punched  on  paper  with 
a  simple  contrivance. 

The  base  of  the  Barbier  sys¬ 
tem  was  twelve  dots  and  he 
thought  that  from  it  all  sorts 
of  combinations  might  be 
made  for  all  purposes.  But  it 
presented  grave  drawbacks.  It 
occupied  much  space  and  was 
too  cumbersome  for  the  nerve 
centers  of  the  finger  to  seize. 
Besides,  Barbier  did  not  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  orthography, 
his  code  was  phonetic,  and 
therein  lay  an  obstacle  for  the 
pupils  and  a  threat  to  their 
chance  of  attaining  high 
scholarship. 
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_,T  was  Louis  Braille  who, 
vith  the  neat  French  faculty 
>f  adaptation,  reduced  the 
>ase  of  twelve  dots  to  six  and 
lemonstrated  that  six  dots 
vere  sufficient  for  the  alpha- 
>et  and  marks  of  punctuation, 
nathematics  and  music.  Thus, 
tis  rapidly  flowering  genius 
rom  that  amazing  seed  of  in¬ 
genuity  wrought  the  greatest 
ichievement  for  the  blind. 

After  his  appointment  as 
>rofessor  at  the  institution,  he 
nodified  and  perfected  his 
lystem  for  the  writing  of  mu- 
lic,  and  by  that  step  he  placed 
he  musical  blind  on  a  footing 
if  equality  with  the  seeing. 
Jnder  the  benign  directorship 
if  M.  Pignier,  he  taught  the 


Memorial  ceremony  in  Coupvray,  France,  in  front  of  monument  which 


students  in  Braille  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  grammar,  geography, 
history,  mathematics  and  mu¬ 
sic.  His  splendid  powers  of 
teaching  delighted  M.  Pignier 
and  inspired  confidence,  fi¬ 
nally,  he  brought  out  a  writ¬ 
ten  explanation  of  his  ingen¬ 
ious  procedure  of  point  writ¬ 
ing.  The  first  edition  was  em-, 
bossed  in  1829  and  displayed 
at  the  Exposition  of  Industrial 
Products  in  1834.  There  was  a 
second  Braille  edition  of  Louis' 
pamphlet  in  1837. 

TV 

XTXk  was  now  sure  of  his  tri¬ 
umph,  but  he  remained  humble 
and  absorbed  in  his  work.  To 
escape  interruptions  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  his  experi¬ 
ments  during  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours  and  sometimes  far 
into  the  night.  The  mental 
picture  of  him  carrying  paper, 
slate,  stiletto  and  other  tools 
of  labor  to  his  bedroom  and 
falling  asleep  in  their  midst 
moves  me  inexpressibly.  He 
was  literally  wearing  himself 
out.  He  was  a  prey  to  pul¬ 
monary  tuberculosis,  and  at 
times  he  had  a  presentiment 
of  his  early  death.  He  never 
murmured,  however.  When  a 
hemorrhage  overtook  him  he 
went  home  with  the  warm¬ 
hearted  wishes  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  a  holiday  of  weeks  or 
months  or  even  years. 

On  his  return  to  the  institu¬ 
tion,  he  took  up  his  work  again 
with  brave  cheer,  braced  his 
pupils  “in  the  dark  hours  and 
crooked  passages,”  and  main¬ 
tained  a  gentle,  yet  firm  dis¬ 
cipline  among  the  children. 

It  seemed  impossible  that  in 
the  peace  and  benevolent  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  Institution  de  Jeunes 
Aveugles  anything  could  occur 
to  destroy  Louis  Braille’s  hap¬ 
piness.  Yet,  a  sorrow  befell 
him  more  cruel  than  blindness 
had  ever  been. 

His  devoted  friend,  M.  Pig¬ 
nier,  was  dismissed  from  the 
institution  in  1840  and  the  new 
director,  M.  Dufau,  was  hos¬ 
tile  to  Louis  Braille’s  system. 
He  honestly  believed  that  the 
use  of  an  alphabet  engineered 
by  the  blind  would  segregate 
them  more  completely  than 


they  already  were,  and  he 
knew  that  seeing  teachers 
feared  the  loss  of  their  posi¬ 
tions  if  it  was  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  without  sight 
to  teach  the  pupils  by  means 
of  the  Braille  procedure.  After 
Louis  came  back  from  one  of 
his  enforced  vacations  in  1843, 
he  found  that  Dufau  had 
changed  the  dimensions  of  the 
Valentin  Haiiy  embossed  let¬ 
ters  and  burned  all  the  insti¬ 
tution's  old  books.  Unwit¬ 
tingly,  he  had  prepared  his 
own  Waterloo,  but  for  the 
Sine  ueingTt  7,-mi- 

had  been  defeated.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  mental  travail  he  had 
undergone,  it  is  a  wonder  that 
he  did  not  succumb.  But  he 
was  not  a  fighter  by  tempera¬ 
ment,  and,  Christlike,  he  suf¬ 
fered  in  silence.  Serenely,  he 
continued  his  classes  and 
waited  for  the  day  of  his  vin¬ 
dication. 

^J^IERE  was  an  intelligent 
man,  John  Gaudet,  acting  as 
assistant  director  at  the  insti¬ 
tution,  who  at  first  sided  with 
Dufau  in  the  dot-alphabet  con¬ 
troversy.  But  he  was  observ¬ 
ant  and  soon  realized  the  im¬ 
mense  advantages  of  Louis’ 
procedure  of  writing  and  read¬ 
ing.  He  published  a  fifteen- 
page  pamphlet  entitled  "Ac¬ 
count  of  the  System  of  Raised 
Dots  for  Use  by  the  Blind,” 
and  in  1844  he  read  it  aloud  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  of  the  institution  which 
had  been  moved  from  Victor 
Street  to  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  Boulevard  des  In- 
valides,  where  it  still  stands. 
In  the  pamphlet,  Gaudet  de¬ 
scribed  the  tactile  systems  of 
Barbier  and  Braille  and  paid 
tribute  to  Louis’  talent.  A 
demonstration  was  given  of 
the  facility  and  pleasure  with 
which  the  embossed-dot  type 
could  be  read  by  little  blind 
children,  and  its  success  was 
so  pronounced,  so  undeniable, 
that  Dufau  accepted  it  as  the 
official  mode  of  instruction. 

Secure  at  last  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  his  supreme  service 
to  the  blind  was  accomplished, 
Louis  resumed  his  task  of  im¬ 


honors  Braille  and  his  work. 

proving  his  Braille  musical 
notation,  but  his  failing  body 
prevented  him  from  perfect¬ 
ing  it,  and  he  reluctantly  let 
others  steer  to  port  the  ship 
he  had  so  faithfully  com¬ 
manded.  Nevertheless,  his 
soul  was  at  peace.  As  he  lay 
in  the  infirmary  a  month  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  he  said  to  a 
friend,  “Oh,  unsearchable  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  human  heart!  I 
am  convinced  that  my  mission 
on  earth  is  finished.”  Thus 
passed  from  earth  one  of  the 
bravest,  purest  revelations  of 

genuine  *-m ,<nm- — 

^I^TE  unwearied  activity  of 
his  clear,  scientific  mind,  his 
calmness  and  forbearance,  his 
inventive  abilities  as  a  teacher, 
the  wealth  of  his  heart  ex¬ 
pended  in  uncounted  secret 
gifts  out  of  his  scanty  savings 
to  the  needy,  both  blind  and 
seeing,  are  a  priceless  legacy. 

Another  legacy  is  the  beams 
which  have  been  spreading 
ever  since  Louis  Braille’s  death 
from  the  searchlight  he  kin¬ 
dled.  One  of  those  rays  fell 
upon  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  only  just  escaped  from 
the  dungeon  of  deaf-blindness. 
By  one  of  the  small  ironies  of 
life  it  was  not  the  system 
Louis  Braille  had  originally 
conceived  but  a  mixed  ver¬ 
sion  called  American  Braille. 

Later,  on  receiving  some 
books  from  England,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  well-arranged 
dots  of  the  alphabet  and  other 
excellent  qualities  that  made 
it  a  pleasure  for  me  to  read 
European  Braille.  Years  later, 
I  studied  at  Radcliffe  College 
with  the  aid  of  European 
Braille  books,  not  only  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  also  French,  German 
and  Greek.  The  world  around 
me  shone  afresh  with  treasures 
of  poetry  and  thought  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  history  and  literature 
in  other  lands.  Enraptured  I 
sensed  my  membership  of  the 
human  race  anew  and  wel¬ 
comed  the 

“congress  of  the  great,  the 
wise, 

The  hearing  ears,  the  seeing 
eyes” 


that  brought  me  inspiration 
out  of  every  clime  and  age. 

This  was  the  attitude  which 
my  teacher  Anne  Sullivan 
adopted  toward  me.  She  never 
let  me  be  infected  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  different  from 
others.  She  treated  me  just 
like  any  seeing  and  hearing 
child,  and  that  is  why  my  life 
has  been  a  full,  satisfying  one. 

N  OT  for  a  moment  do  I  for¬ 
get  that  the  first  need  of  the 
blind  who  can  be  trained  is  a 
chance  to  work  for  their  self- 
support  and  be  sustained  by 
the  social  dignity  which  com¬ 
petence  brings.  But  were  it 
not  for  the  Braille  method  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  world 
of  the  blind  would  be  quite 
drab — worse  than  for  the  see¬ 
ing  without  ink-print  books. 
The  blind  are  subject  to  count¬ 
less  restraints  and  restrictions 
and  work  alone  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  them  forget  the 
curtailments  they  endure.  Few 
who  see  are  able  or  willing  to 
read  aloud  to  them  any  length 
of  time. 

As  for  blind  children,  they 
simply  cannot  be  properly 
taught  without  Braille.  The 
process  of  imparting  informa¬ 
tion  to  them  would  otherwise 
be  slow,  clumsy  and  helter- 
skelter.  Louis  Braille’s  method 
gave  the  education  of  the 
young  blind  a  stability  and 
an  ease  undreamed  of  before. 
Without  Braille  the  young 
blind  would  be  denied  many 
precious  avenues  to  high  schol¬ 
arship,  scientific  experiment 
and  the  career  of  music,  and 
»t.  one  entrance  wisdomJKOllLdL 
indeed  be  shut  out. 

Out  of  my  personal  experi¬ 
ence  I  give  deepest  thanks  for 
Louis  Braille,  who  dropped 
upon  the  Sahara  of  blindness 
his  gift  of  inexhaustible  fer¬ 
tility  and  joy.  The  gratifying 
privilege  was  granted  me  to 
work  under  Winifred  Holt, 
who  started  the  New  York 
Lighthouse  for  the  sightless, 
and  again  under  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
establish  European  Braille  as 
a  bond  between  various  coun¬ 
tries.  That  system  has  proved 
to  be  of  universal  application 
to  any  language,  longhand  or 
shorthand;  to  mathematics 
and  to  music. 

^Already,  several  world 
conferences  on  work  for  the 
blind  have  helped  to  spread 
Braille,  practically  as  its  in¬ 
ventor  left  it,  to  India,  Iran 
and  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ceylon 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and 
even  to  Africa.  Some  Govern¬ 
ments  make  arrangements  to 
have  all  apparatus  distributed 
free  to  their  blind.  As  soon  as 
the  readers  of  Braille  become 
sufficiently  numerous,  large  li¬ 
braries  of  embossed  books  will 
be  opened  for  them  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  is  high  time  for 
Louis  Braille’s  genius  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the 
earth,  and  for  the  story  to 
be  told  of  the  godlike  courage 
and  heart  of  gold  with  which 
he  built  a  large,  firm  stairway 
for  millions  of  sense-crippled 
human  beings  to  climb  from 
hopeless  darkness  to  the  Mind 
Eternal. 
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Light-Bearer  to  t  he  world  of  darkness. 


